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This paper presents an exploratory action research study carried out by two English as a foreign lan¬ 
guage teachers in a private, non-profit institution in Bogota, Colombia, with a group of 12 learners in 
a bi English course. These students faced difficulties elaborating on their ideas when discussing issues 
in class. The study placed emphasis on the use of argumentation outlines and peer assessment to boost 
learners’ argumentative abilities. Audio-taped conversations and open-ended interviews were used to 
understand the impact on the pedagogical intervention. Findings revealed that argumentation outlines 
and peer assessment can promote learners’ awareness and ability to engage in argumentation processes. 
Moreover, peer assessment appears to be an essential tool for enhancing personal and collaborative 
learning, as well as for promoting learner reflection and agency. 
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Este articulo presenta un estudio de investigation action exploratoria llevado a cabo en una institution 
privada en Bogota, Colombia, con un grupo de 12 estudiantes en un curso de ingles bi. Estos estudiantes 
enfrentaron dificultades al elaborar sus ideas al discutir temas de clase. El estudio uso esquemas de 
argumentacion y una evaluacion por pares para impulsar las habilidades argumentativas de los alumnos. 
Se analizaron conversaciones audio grabadas y entrevistas abiertas donde se revelo que los esquemas 
de argumentacion y la evaluacion por pares promueven el conocimiento y la capacidad de participar 
en los procesos de argumentacion. La evaluacion por pares resulto ser una herramienta fundamental 
para mejorar el aprendizaje personal y colaborativo, al igual que para promover la reflexion y actuation 
del alumno. 
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Introduction 

Language learning research in the English as a 
foreign language (efl) field has often focused on the 
exploration and study of assessment practices as a way 
to improve learning (J. D. Brown, 1998). Importantly, 
the notable shift from structural teaching approaches 
to communicative, humanistic, and learner-centered 
approaches (Shaaban, 2005) has opened up space 
for teachers to see students as active constructors of 
knowledge (O’Malley & Valdez Pierce, 1996). 

For H. D. Brown (2004), practices such as self and 
peer assessment involve students in their own destiny, 
encourage autonomy, and increase motivation. Peer 
assessment has then been considered uniquely valuable 
because it motivates students to be more careful in their 
work and amplifies their voice in the learning process 
(Black, Harrison, Lee, Marshall, & Wiliam, 2003). 
Nevertheless, not much has been documented in terms 
of assessment as a collaborative endeavor carried out 
by learners to claim ownership of their own learning 
processes. 

For Cheng and Warren (2005), peer assessment 
has been more commonly incorporated into English 
language writing instruction where peers respond to and 
edit each others written work with the aim of helping 
with revision. Although psychological studies have 
shown that argumentation skills are associated with 
high-order cognitive skills, such as conceptual change 
(Nussbaum & Sinatra, 2003) and nonverbal reasoning 
(Mercer & Littleton, 2007), as well as with learning 
outcomes (P. Bell & Linn, 2000), little has been done 
in the efl field to explore and document how learners 
can improve argumentation skills through oral tasks 
and the implementation of peer assessment practices. 

Therefore, there is still a fertile ground for new 
research that has the potential to impact language learning 
from the learners’ perspective. The present paper presents 
a classroom research study where peer assessment was 
used to improve learners’ oral argumentative skills. The 
study is based on the assumption that peer assessment 


is relevant for developing students’ critical thinking, 
communication, lifelong learning, and collaborative 
skills (Nilson, 2003), and for helping students to become 
realistic judges of their own performance, enabling them 
to monitor their own learning experience, rather than 
relying solely on their teachers for feedback (Crisp, 2007). 

Theoretical Background 

The Notion of Experience: The Value 
of Experience in Language Learning 

This study takes on Kolb’s (1984) notion of expe¬ 
rience. Kolb contends that experience is an essential 
element that cannot be left aside from the classroom 
as it is a crucial part of the learners’ learning process. 
According to Kolb in any learning activity, learning 
processes need to be seen as top priority since “each act 
of understanding is the result of a process of continuous 
construction and invention through the interaction 
processes of assimilation and accommodation” (p. 26). As 
for this, it is essential to see experience as the umbrella 
term to understand language learning processes. Kolb 
also argues that “experience provides conceptual bridges 
across life situations such as school and work, portraying 
learning as [a] continuous, lifelong process” (p. 33). 
Thus, learners’ experiences when starting to learn a 
new language can help account for linguistic as well 
as personal learning processes in the new language. 

Learning through and from experience is a dimen¬ 
sion that cannot be detached from the efl classroom. 
For Dewey (1938), 

if an experience arouses curiosity, strengthens initiative, and sets up 
desires and purposes that are sufficiently intense to carry a person 
over dead places in the future, continuity works in a very different 
way. Every experience is a moving force. Then, its value can be 
judged only on the ground of what it moves toward and into. (p. 14). 

Hence, in order to make the learners’ experience of 
learning a language move away from instrumentalized 
views where only linguistic outcomes matter, one needs to 
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acknowledge that learning through and from experience 
places learning in the context of our lived experience 
and participation in the world (Murrell, 2000). 

Peer Assessment 

Cohen (1994) contends that assessment plays an 
important role in processes of learning languages and 
should be included in the procedures of evaluating both 
the students’ language performance and the language 
learning process. In this respect, for assessment to be 
a meaningful component, it needs to involve learners 
actively (Keppell & Carless, 2006) so that the assessment 
process can be more transparent to them. As for this, 
J. D. Brown (1998) argues that assessment requires 
learners to judge both their own performance learning a 
language and that of their peers. Then, peer assessment 
practices will give not only teachers but also learners a 
clearer view of the actual learning processes. 

Peer assessment is particularly congruent with 
active and self-regulated learning, emphasizing stu¬ 
dents’ involvement and the development of social, 
cognitive, and meta-cognitive skills, some of which are 
professionally relevant (van den Berg, Admiraal, & Pilot, 
2006). Peer assessment is thus an interesting alternative 
to help learners regulate and monitor their own learning 
(Lew, Alwis, & Schmidt, 2010). Because peer assessment 
requires students to closely judge their peers’ work, 
it seems to promote critical and reflexive thinking 
(Taras, 2010). Hence, peer assessment is more than an 
instrumental tool to evaluate learners’ performance; it 
may be considered more as an approach for learners to 
ponder upon and enhance their own learning experience. 
Moreover, since peer assessment can be considered 
as a form of peer tutoring (Donaldson, Topping, & 
Aitchison, 1996), there can be advantages for both tutor 
and tutee (Hartley, 1998). Then, peer assessment may 
have a positive impact upon all students’ behavior and 
attitude toward their own learning (Freeman, 1995), 
which makes it a valuable resource for teachers and 
learners in the efl classroom. 


Argumentation Skills 

The development of spoken language skills is well 
documented (Wells, 1987). However, little has been said 
in terms of how argumentative skills, understood in 
this study as one of the components of communicative 
competence (Widdowson, 1978), are being developed 
in the efl classroom. 

Argumentation skills integrate both the capacity to 
make use of a linguistic repertoire and the capacity to 
use language with a communicative purpose. Although 
a communicative purpose can be achieved without 
the use of augmentation skills, we hold the view that 
argumentation must be conceived as a dialogic process 
in which opposing or similar claims meet, as well as a 
discourse mechanism whereby the user of the language 
can demonstrate his/her ability to use knowledge 
acquired for effective communication (Widdowson, 
1978). 

People use arguments on a daily basis for different 
purposes, like persuasion, negotiation, debate, 
consultation, and resolving differences of opinion 
(van Eemeren, Grootendorst, & Henkemans, 1996); 
thus, “argumentation or the use of arguments plays a 
critical role in the development of critical thinking and 
in developing a deep understanding of complex issues 
and ideas” (Deane & Song, 2014, p. 100). Actually, 
argumentation is a fundamental cognitive skill required 
for the 21 st century thinking citizen (Kuhn & Crowell, 
2011). 

The ability to generate and evaluate sound arguments 
has received increasing recognition as fundamental to 
good thinking (Mercier, 2011), since “argumentation is a 
dialogue in which participants may take many different 
positions and change their minds as it proceeds” (Deane 
& Song, 2014, p. 100). Therefore, argumentation skills 
are not detached from Hymes (1972) and Bachman’s 
(1990) notion of communicative competence that has 
to do with the functional use of language. Both authors 
emphasize interaction among learners and the use of 
meaningful and contextualized language. 
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Context of the Study 

This study was carried out in an adult English 
program at a private, non-profit English institution in 
Bogota, Colombia. In order to promote the students’ 
language ability, the institution assists them in becoming 
autonomous learners by providing them with different 
learning strategies and tools they have to put into 
practice during the learning process. The institution’s 
learning and teaching philosophy builds on cooperative 
learning, defined as “group learning activity organized 
so that learning is dependent on the socially structured 
exchange of information between learners in groups and 
in which each learner is held accountable for his or her 
own learning and is motivated to increase the learning 
of others” (Olsen & Kagan, 1992, p. 8) to organize and 
orient pedagogical and learning practices. 

The study involved the authors as teacher researchers 
and a class of r2 young-adult learners whose ages 
ranged from 20 to 36 years. The learners’ proficiency 
corresponds to level bi as defined by the Common 
European Framework of Reference (cefr). They parti¬ 


cipated for a period of six months in a number of class 
activities and interviews conducted by the researchers. 
The purpose of the interviews was to provide an account 
of the learners’ language learning processes on the 
development of argumentation skills through a process 
of peer assessment, whereby learners could document 
and keep track of their own involvement in the learning 
process (Keppell & Carless, 2006). 

Diagnosis 

When exploring communicative activities in the 
classroom, informal assessment exercises made it evident 
that learners were feeling neither confident nor at ease 
with the oral skills they had to put into practice when 
discussing issues in class. In order to understand their 
perceptions, learners were invited to participate in an 
online survey that aimed at documenting how their 
language learning processes had been carried out 
regarding oral skills. In the first part of the survey, 
learners were asked to choose the area they had the most 
difficulty with when answering a question (see Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Learners' Difficulties When Answering Questions 
Choose the option(s) that best relates to the most difficult part when you answer a question: 
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Fifty percent of the participants seemed to be 
concerned with not having the ability to develop ideas 
as expected. Some of the comments they wrote for this 
question reinforce this perception: 

Because there are some cases where I don’t have enough knowledge 
about the specific topic to argument the answer, (si) 1 
Sometimes, I’m going around the bush. (S2) 

I used to forget the structures when I speak, [sic] (S3) 

Sometimes I feel afraid about my pronunciation and I have to make 
effort to express my ideas, [sic] (S4) 

Because on moment I don’t remember the correct word, [sic] (S5) 
I can’t find the words that I want to use for developing the ideas, I 
don’t know how begin to show all that I want to say. (s6) 

(Survey, Question 1) 

In the same survey, and in order to see whether 
learners’ performance was different when developing 
ideas in writing, they were asked to answer a question 
that had to do with poverty as a global issue: “What do 
you think about poverty as a global problem?” This short 
written exercise showed that most of the ideas presented 
in writing needed either more elaboration or were just 
too short. Some of the answers are presented below: 

This is a mix of different causes: Discrimination and social inequality, 
wars also vulnerability to natural disasters, [sic] (si) 

In my opinion poverty is the general problem of the society, since 
around the world there are few people rich and they manage business, 
for example in Colombia the same families always govern, [sic] (S2) 
As for my the poverty is an problem general for all person because 
when who in a society is poor, the other person even the rich people 
will be affect, only when the situation is regular for all people in 
the area, so all can be good and peace, [sic] (S3) 

(Survey, Question 3) 

Interestingly, when learners were asked what tea¬ 
chers had done in class to help them improve speaking 
skills, this is what they said: 


1 All students’ names are either fictional or labeled as s# to 
protect their identities. 


Some of them said that in my experience as a language learner, 
teachers have done exercises about speaking in groups about 
different topics, [sic] (S4) 

Well really many times, the teachers has showed how develop the 
argument but the students sometimes don’t get concept or don’t 
remember so when we need to use the method, it isn’t, [sic] (S2) 
My teacher taught me words and expressions that I can say when 
I am speaking, and the teacher explained me the order that I can 
follow in order to improve argumentation skills, [sic] (S5) 

(Survey, Question 4) 

Although learners accounted for some learning 
experience, it had not been effective enough. According 
to their views, following the strategies presented by their 
teachers was not an easy task. 

Method 

This study took on methodological principles of 
action research. Action research was seen as a process 
in which planning, acting, observing, and reflecting 
(Newby, 2010) were pivotal to document and understand 
learners’ experiences on the pedagogical problem of this 
study. Nonetheless, and bearing in mind that as teachers 
we develop personal theories that are constructed 
in action and constituted reflexively in our everyday 
practice (Schon, 1983), action research was also selected 
because our aim as professionals was not only to improve 
learners’ abilities to elaborate on ideas but also to make 
sure that our pedagogical views were integrated in and 
reconstructed by developing the study. 

Pedagogical Intervention 

Newby’s (2010) conception of action research, 
planning, acting, observing, and reflecting were 
embraced as the guiding elements for the instructional 
component of the study; then, by acknowledging that 
our personal theories on this matter were relevant to 
constructing a more meaningful practice (Schdn 1983), 
we began by putting together personal perspectives on 
the subject of argumentation. This collaborative endeavor 
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came to its realization through lesson planning. Lesson 
planning was an essential element oi the planning stage 
of the action research process through which we were 
able to map and envisage the acting processes. 

Through lesson planning, assessment was addressed 
to be implemented and fostered from a collaborative 
peer-learning perspective. This collaborative view 
intended to empower learners to appraise the quality, 
value, and level of learning when they value their 
classmates’ interventions. This peer approach to 
assessment was further used to enhance learning and 
contribute to learning efficiency and quality (Al-Barakat 
& Al-Hassan, 2009). 

The second stage of this intervention dealt with 
acting and observing. We implemented a previously 
configured set of activities that in essence was geared 
towards promoting oral argumentation skills and 
documenting how these skills might improve as a 
result of peer assessment practices in class discussions. 

Data Collection and Findings 

Data collected through audio recording of oral tasks 
and interviews were analyzed through content analysis 
procedures. This approach to scrutinize data is a general 
term for a number of different strategies used to analyze 
text (Powers & Knapp, 2006). Because content analysis 
is “a research method for the subjective interpretation 
of the content of text data through the systematic 
classification process of coding and identifying themes 
or patterns” (Hsieh & Shannon, 2005, p. 278), it was 
considered appropriate for determining and describing 
the characteristics of the oral data collected. 

Learners' Argumentation 
Skills in Oral Tasks 

Oral tasks are best described here as communicative - 
oriented activities learners performed both during and 
at the end of a work unit. It was assumed that a task is 
an activity that places emphasis on meaning, involves 
communication and problem-solving, and relates to real- 


world situations (Skehan, 1998). Oral tasks were often 
supported by the use of reading material. Readings were 
used to provide learners with some information input 
and trigger further discussions. Reading is a situated 
activity in which the interaction of linguistic knowledge, 
background knowledge, and interpretative work are 
put together to make sense of the world that surrounds 
us (Baynham, 1995). Learners had the opportunity to 
read about topics they later had to talk about, and they 
were asked to follow a simple argumentation outline 
(see Table 1) to help them develop their ideas when 
speaking. They were expected to use the four expressions 
shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. First Argumentation Outline 


As for me (1) 

For instance (3) 

Since (2) 

You know (4) 


The following transcriptions result from an oral 
task and illustrate the students’ use of argumentation 
skills following the outline shown in Table 1: 

As for me the cultural has changed over time a lot since it was 
customary that the family was together the people was more formal 
than today, they people tend to be reserved for instance a lot person 
eat their food alone, in the same way before the people was more 
kind today dressed to very formal and they prefer to be reserved 
with the private life, you know your grandparents sure were formal 
with traditions customary. In a meeting had a formal etiquette and 
a good table manners whoever today we are more individual, a lot 
of times, the family aren’t together at the same time to eat we are 
informal you can see less ties on the street and the offices and the 
people likes to show their life through internet in addition our table 
manners are different since we are together to eat.. .aren’t we? [sic] 
(Oral task: How has culture changed over time? - John) 

This oral task made it evident that John could follow 
the outline provided. However, when developing his 
idea a couple of problems emerged. Grammar seemed 
to be an area where little reflection or monitoring was 
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made at the time of speaking. John was not aware of 
the mistakes made in this regard. Pronunciation was 
as well an area for improvement. 

In the following examples, the outline was partially 
incorporated: 

Yes, the culture has changed over time since I am not so older but 
I have seen some things that surprise me every day. I am going to 
tell you three examples to show you my opinion. So, first before the 
people were more respectful with other people, they always greeted 
someone when they go to someone’s house, but now teenagers do 
not greet anyone. Second, before there were a lot of taboos with 
some topics like parties, drugs, sex, boyfriend, but now or recently 
these topics are pretty normal and usual to talk these topics with 
anyone. Third, it is important to say that before when we wanted 
to visit someone you had to take to give something for instance 
some bread or maybe some fruit but as we can know now, nobody 
do that and it is so polite you know the time has changed and the 
culture too, it hasn’t? [sic] (Oral task: How has culture changed 
over time? - Carolina) 

As for me , culture have been having a lot of changes through time, 
hasn’t it? Since the age when our grandparents were kids they were 
very innocent with topics that nowadays aren’t a taboo for children. 
For instance , they hadn’t yet now that the kids of the same age ask 
them knows but also the content of brands new clothes, [sic] (Oral 
task: How has culture changed over time? - David) 

In all cases, the outline of argumentation provided 
forced the students indirectly to elaborate on their ideas. 
This linguistic feature placed emphasis on a deeper 
learning process. It had a bearing on how learners at the 
time of speaking modified and articulated new mental 
processes in order to adapt to the new communicative 
demands. 

In each of the cases presented above, the outline 
was used differently. Arguably, the communicative 
intention of each learner as well as his/her vocabulary 
repertoire and grammatical competence modified 
the final outcome of the oral task. Of particular note 
here is that “speaking was more than making the 


right sounds, choosing the right words or getting the 
constructions grammatically correct” (Chastain, 1998, 
p. 330). Speaking or the ability of producing an accurate 
idea was contingent upon personal skills to incorporate 
the new outline of argumentation to make it work with 
previously learned schemas and the personal ability to 
modify existing information stored in memory. 

After having found similar performances in other 
learners’ tasks, it was evident that just providing learners 
with an outline for argumentation was not enough. There 
was a need for a collaborative learning approach from 
which learners could benefit. Thence, oral tasks within 
the classroom incorporated an assessment follow-up 
process in which learners were expected to value their 
classmates’ efforts when participating in all discussions. 

According to Davies (2006) peer assessment has 
been increasingly used as an alternative method of 
engaging students in the development of their own 
learning. As such, peer assessment could help students’ 
self-assessment by their judging the work of others 
and in turn gaining some insights regarding their own 
performances, since peer assessment is in essence a 
process in which students evaluate the performance 
or achievement of peers (Topping, Smith, Swanson, 
& Elliot, 2000). Thus, peer assessment was aimed at 
helping learners claim ownership of their own learning 
processes and classroom practices by having them make 
analytical judgments of oral tasks. 

With respect to how peer assessment was approa¬ 
ched by learners, the comment below illustrates the 
kind of oral interventions made in class during the 
follow-up process: 

In my understanding, Carolina started her opinion with yes. She 
doesn’t use “as for me” to introduce her opinion. She explains her 
opinion with three arguments. In the first she tried to express that 
people were more respectful before but the first argument as for 
me it isn’t clear since I didn’t understand the verb that explain the 
action that people did before and teenagers don’t do in this moment. 
She describe with a great arguments the culture changes over time 
but she made a little mistakes in pronunciation for instance words 
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like usual, talk, changed and use anybody instead of somebody. 
Finally, she made a grammar mistake in a final tag question: She 
said “the time has changed and the culture too, it hasn’t?” And the 
correct form is: the time has changed and the culture has changed 
too, haven’t they?” [sic] (Oral task: How has culture changed over 
time? Peer assessment comment, Leonardo) 

In this assessment comment, a couple of ideas were 
brought forth. Firstly, there is a comment regarding 
how the argumentation outline provided was used by 
Carolina. Regarding this, it seems relevant to make use of 
the expression provided to state one’s opinion inasmuch 
as it can help ideas run smoothly. This expression is not 
just stating one’s opinion but also is making the transition 
for the following argument provided. Nevertheless, such 
assessment sheds light onto the personal yet linguistic 
schemas already put into practice. These schemas had 
to do with how learners as individuals expected others 
to make use of the argumentative outline when debating 
or discussing the given issues in class. 

By valuing others’ interventions, peer assessment 
seemed to assist in the development of important 
argumentative skills, including reflection upon learners’ 
own argumentative skills (Mello, 1993), and the making 
of peer assessment an argumentative and metalinguistic/ 
communicative task. Secondly, another issue brought 
up had to do with the positive feedback provided. It was 
mentioned that “She describe with a great arguments 
the culture changes over time but she made a little 
mistakes in pronunciation for instance words like usual, 
talk, changed and use anybody instead of somebody” 
[sic]. Such appraisal worked to encourage the learner 
assessed to continue providing solid arguments when 
developing ideas. 

Kolb’s (1984) notion of experience indicates that 
learners can become increasingly self-directed and 
responsible for their own learning. It can be argued that 
through the assessment of oral tasks learners created 
individual knowledge regarding their own argumen¬ 
tation skills and abilities to be used in connection with 


certain vocabulary. However, if knowledge is created 
through the transformation of experience as contended 
by Kolb, knowledge constructed by learners in this 
study was not only the result of the combination of 
grasping and transforming experience (Kolb, 1984), 
but also the result of a collaborative endeavor where 
peers co-constructed new learning schemas that helped 
modify the existing ones. 

Learners' Perceptions of Experience 

Semi-structured interviews (J. Bell, 1999) were 
used to explore and document learners’ perceptions 
regarding the implementation of oral tasks and peer 
assessment. Learners participated in two individual 
interviews that took place at the end of a work unit. For 
Kvale and Brinkmann (2009), speaking of qualitative 
research, “interviews attempt to understand the world 
from the subjects’ points of view, to unfold the meaning 
of their experiences, to uncover their lived world prior 
to scientific explanation” (p. 1). Thus, interviewing was 
suitable for accessing personal perspectives on the 
experimented approach. 

Data collected through interviews were analyzed 
to group learners’ perceptions. On this matter, lear¬ 
ners made it evident that having used the outline of 
argumentations helped them perform more straight¬ 
forward when discussing different topics. Of particular 
note is that most of the learners’ answers referred to 
peer assessment as a personal opportunity to contribute 
to others’ learning processes. 

According to McDowell (1995) peer assessment 
is one form of innovation which aims to improve the 
quality of learning and empower students in contrast 
to more traditional methods, which can leave learners’ 
feeling disengaged from the overall assessment process. 
Then, peer assessment from the learners’ perspective 
was a means to an end. Through it, they performed not 
only as active participants of their own learning process 
but also as co-constructors of their peers’. This made 
peer assessment a shared responsibility for learners 
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(Somervell, 1993) where they monitored not only the 
performance of others but also the meaning/content 
of their own oral interventions. Importantly, learners 
seemed to be willing to assess but at the beginning they 
did not feel empowered to do it: 

Well, as for me, first, I feel very happy to learn about the structure 
to give my ideas to the other person or to the other people because 
before the class I did not know about the structure but I learned 
about the structure to write a paragraph but for me its is more 
important that I can speak better than I spoke before. So, as for me 
I think that I am speaking better so I am trying to do my best with 
the structure, I am trying to memorize the structure and use the 
structure for the argumentation.... Well, as I said, as I told you, 
I did not know the structure but, it is good for me to speak better 
so, the challenges have been looking for the words to express my 
ideas.. .words to develop my ideas. So, for me it had been good to 
explore more vocabulary and some expressions that you gave to 
us. Actually, I have tried to do this morning the assessment to my 
classmate but it is difficult for me because you have to listen you 
have to analyze you have to give your assessment to your classmate 
and you have to know, because you are going to give your assessment 
you have to know about the grammar about the correct words to 
speak, [sic] (Interview, Jose, Unit 1: Process regarding assessment 
and use of the argumentation outline) 

In the account above, the learner expressed his 
gratitude towards the assessment outline provided. 
According to Jose, assessing others’ oral tasks 
became really challenging since he felt he needed 
to know more to provide meaningful comments. 
Peer assessment seen from the eyes of Jose was 
indeed a reflective learning tool (Saito, 2008), yet 
it required him to be more prepared when valuing 
others’ oral performance. Jose also suggests that there 
is a learning timeline as to what he could do and 
what he is doing now. The use of the adverb before 
appears to signal a change of perspective regarding 
his personal perception of the learning experience. 
It is worth mentioning that the difficulties Jose 


has encountered in making assessment comments 
may be the result of the development of a better 
understanding of his own critical judgment. 

In Carol’s personal assessment, her learning account 
turned out to be informative regarding how she perceived 
the learning process itself. 

I am...speak different in this moment because I am sure with ideas, 
I am sure what mistakes I have, I work in it, it is difficult because it 
is like a frequently mistake like a “mafia” [bad habit], it is difficult 
that you correct himself, it is difficult, himself, because you never 
pay attention. I tried to record all days I read all the lesson but when 
speak spontaneously I forget again I need to focus attention in this. 
And the argumentation outline, I use it in my conversation with 
Indian people, I try to connect with the classes, I try to connect with 
the.. .but it is difficult because the phone conversation is difficult with 
the Indian person, when I think a lot, I lose the idea.. .now about 
assessment, it is useful, because you listen your voice but you do 
not pay attention in your mistakes, when you listen in your voice 
in audio you say “my voice is that” and yes it is a surprise, I think 
my voice is strong but my voice is soft, I am not surprised with 
that I am surprised with a paisa English because I am from Bogota 
but I have a paisa accent but I am trying to correct this because 
it is embarrassing for me. [sic] English have a different accent. 
(Interview, Carol, Unit 1: Process regarding assessment and use of 
the argumentation outline) 

In Carol’s interview the division between before and 
now became recurrent. Moreover, assessment worked 
as a tool not only to identify linguistic difficulties but 
also as a learning tool for her to recognize herself as 
an efl speaker. The fact that she also brought up the 
idea of making an attempt to improve suggests that 
her learning process was a personal choice that made 
a difference in her life (Martin, 2004). 

In the other interviews, themes like attempting, 
now vs. before, and difficulties were also found. 
Nevertheless, each process and experience seemed 
to locate difficulties and attempts to improve within 
a unique personal scope. 
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Changing Practice 
on the Basis of Experience 

The last stage of this study was reflecting. After 
having observed how by means of peer assessment 
practices learners were able to contribute to their peers’ 
learning processes regarding argumentation skills, we 
could not help noticing that within the activities we 
prepared, peer assessment was limited to providing 
valid and meaningful comments regarding what was 
said in terms of language performance, not in terms of 
content. Moreover, we did not focus much on valuing 
learners’ feedback to improve the quality of our teaching. 
Therefore, we decided to incorporate learners’ thoughts 
and ideas not only regarding the argumentation outline 
but also in terms of how assessment should be carried 
out to improve their learning as well as our teaching. 
The emphasis here was mainly to make use of peer 
observations in our decision-making activity when 
planning lessons. This was aimed at acknowledging 
that in our practice there were several benefits derived 
from learners’ appreciations and performances. Such 
acknowledgement and reflection led us to make use 
of learners’ experiences on the matters of oral tasks 
to bridge them with our own pedagogical practice. 
Therefore, we came to the realization that we could 
make the argumentation outline a bit more flexible by 
providing learners with other expressions (see Table 2). 


Table 2. Second Argumentation Outline 


As for me (1) 

However (4) 

Since (2) 

For instance (3) 

You know (5) 


This new outline of argumentation posed a positive 
challenge to learners. They had to expand on their ideas 
by contrasting the argument(s) provided. The new outline 
allowed learners to collaborate so as to understand how 
to use it. In spite of being modeled by other speakers, 
including us (teachers), it was still puzzling for some 


learners. Some were able to use it upon the first attempt 
but others needed to be exposed to it for a longer period 
of time. Although learners were able to use it in the end, 
it was evident that the assessment received from peers 
was again essential to learn to handle the new outline. 

Conclusion 

According to the results of the study, peer assessment 
seems to be a key component when improving argu¬ 
mentation skills in the efl classroom. Assessment had 
a bearing on how learners constructed oral practices 
around the discussion of different topics. Whilst learners 
used peer assessment as a strategy to reflect upon their 
practices (Cheng & Warren, 1999), such engagement 
unveiled that the more assessment there was on oral 
tasks the more critical they became regarding their 
own argumentative skills. Learners were able to choose 
a personal path to set action plans when difficulties 
regarding their abilities were spotted, and they also 
collaborated among themselves, suggesting and giving 
opinions so that action plans could be discussed and 
integrated into further actions, such as how to complete 
a task (Beatty, 2003). 

It is important to pinpoint here that the findings 
suggest that learners became engaged in a kind of 
self-directed learning, defined as “a process in which 
individuals take the initiative, with or without the help of 
others, in diagnosing their learning needs, formulating 
learning goals, identifying human and material resources 
for learning, choosing and implementing learning 
strategies, and evaluating learning outcomes” (Knowles, 
1975, p. 18). Self-directed learning promotes learner 
agency, which refers to “the capability of individual 
human beings to make choices and act on these choices 
in a way that makes a difference in their lives” (Martin, 
2004, p. 135). As such, learners appear to have acted 
within the possibilities afforded by the social structures 
in which they were situated (Miller, 2003). 

The above considerations relate to the concept 
of autonomy. During the process of the learning and 
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teaching carried out in this study, both the learners 
and we as teachers were engaged in promoting a 
more autonomous and reflective process regarding 
argumentation skills and peer assessment practices. 
Autonomy can be defined as “the competence to 
develop as a self-determined, socially responsible, and 
critically aware participant in (and beyond) educational 
environments, within a vision of education as (inter) 
personal empowerment and social transformation” 
(Jimenez Raya, Lamb, & Vieira, 2007, p. 1). This notion 
can shed some light onto how learners developed a 
critical stance when assessing others. This critical stance 
moved beyond the mere correction of linguistic features 
into a more personal empowerment. Learners acted 
as co-constructors of knowledge produced through 
the assessment of oral tasks. Arguably, these served to 
open up a space for learners to exercise their agency as 
language learners, which means that they performed 
as language learners and language users within the 
possibilities afforded within the classroom in order 
to claim control of their learning processes (van Lier, 
2008). Nonetheless, what this study really brought forth 
was the idea that the learning experience is pivotal for 
the creation of any knowledge, since experience is the 
basis for reflection and agency. 
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